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OUR OWN REPORTER. 


Very few persons have any idea of the important 
part played by the reporter in modern social life. 
He is, as a rule, so unobtrusive, that he seldom 
comes under the eye of the public ; and during a 
recent session, when there was a slight scandal 
caused through the out-spokenness of one knight of 


the pencil, who had given his opinion respecting a 


noble marquis in language more emphatic than 
complimentary, a good many people were reminded, 
almost for the first time in their lives, of the exist- 
ence of this large and useful body of men. Yet 
the reporter is ubiquitous. His mission simply 
is to be eyes and ears for the world at large. 
Wherever he goes, he carries his note-book with 
him ; whatever he does, he keeps his business in 
mind, and he never forgets that he is the servant 
ef the public—and a very useful and important 
servant too. 

I wish I could give my reader a clear idea of the 
actual importance of the place held by the reporter 
in society. Perhaps ° ‘the best way of arriving at 
such an idea is to imagine, if possible, what 
society would be without him. In the first place, 
there would be no record of the debates in parlia- 
ment, nor any reports of ‘extra-parliamentary 
utterances.’ Hungry politicians and excited popu- 
lar leaders would have nothing to feed upon 
during times of agitation; would know nothing 
of what was being said in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment beyond the vague, hearsay reports brought 
away by listeners in the gallery. Gladstone, 
and Bright, and Disraeli would all waste their 
eloquence upon a few hundred or thousand men ; 
their words would perish as they fell from their 
lips ; and, practically, their influence would not 
be greater than that, say, of the ordinary occupant 
of a parish pulpit. There would be no interesting 
‘police news, opening up a hundred strange phases 
of life, and putting us upon our guard against 
a thousand modes of imposition. Great trials 
would be conducted almost in privacy, for our 
courts of justice are ingeniously constructed to 

\ hold the smallest possible number of spectators, 


and to allow those present the least possible 
observation of what is going on. Those large 
meetings which are sometimes held to forward 
great movements, and which are often the means 
of evoking so vast an amount of public benevolence, 
would no longer possess a tithe of their present 
influence. Country Dogberries would be allowed 
to play any pranks they pleased, in the name of 
justice, with no fear of outside opinion; and 
shareholders in railways or other great commercial 
companies would no longer have an opportunity 
of learning the actual position of their affairs, if 
they were unable to attend the half-yearly meetings, 
and listen to the chairman’s statement. 

A hundred lives might be swept away by a 
colliery explosion, without the public knowing 
more than the bare fact that such a catastrophe 
had taken place ; another Royal Charter might go 
to pieces on our shores, and months elapse before 
the friends of the sufferers were made acquainted 
with their fate ; and great crimes, like the rescue 
of the Fenian prisoners, might be committed in 
our very midst without attracting the smallest 
notice on the part of the public. I say nothing 
of the loss of that ‘descriptive writing’ which is 
the highest form of modern reporting; and yet 
few of us would like our newspapers to be robbed 
of the letters of ‘ special correspondents’—who are, 
after all, simply Reporters—which now enrich 
them. Mr Bright never spoke truer words than 
when, addressing a meeting at Birmingham, he 
alluded to the reporters present as ‘ those gentlemen 
to whom the cause of liberty and good government 
was so greatly indebted’ 

In no department of newspaper labour has such 
an advance been made of late years as in reporting. 
There are men still living who can recall the feats 
of ‘Memory Woodfall,’ who carried away a column 
speech in his head without a single note to aid 
him ; and there are still, both in London and the 
country, a few reporters extant who rely solely 
for their note-taking upon an abbreviated long- 
hand. Let no one, however, suppose that the 
ability to report in either of these manners will 
assist him now to a place upon the press. The 
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ordinary reporter's first qualification is a know- 
ledge of some efficient system of short-hand. Unless 
he is able to take what is called ‘a full note’ of an 
ordinarily rapid speaker, he can never hope to 
reach even a second-rate position in his profession ; 
and unless he has so complete a command over his 
fingers and pencil that he can make them follow 
the most furious and di ble speaker with 
certainty and without a break, he can never gain 
any of the prizes which fall to the lot of the best 
short-hand writers. How difficult it is to obtain 
such a mastery over ‘the stenographic demon,’ 
only those who have tried it know. Mr Dickens 
—himself an experienced reporter—has given us 
some notion of the miseries which attend the 
student of short-hand in his David Copperfield. 
The unhappy wight is oppressed as with a night- 
mare by the task he has taken in hand. He 
dreams about it in his sleep, and in his waking 
hours it is never absent from his thoughts. At 
last, after months of labour, when he fondly fancies 
that he has mastered the crooked cipher, he essays 
to follow some slow-going speaker. To his horror, 
he finds that he cannot take down one word in four 
which is uttered. He must be stout-hearted, 
indeed, to persevere after such a failure ; but if he 
does so, he will find at each fresh trial that he can 


a r rtion of the speaker’s words u 
is until at last he the 
great object of his ambition, and is able to take a 
verbatim report of some very easy orator. Then 
comes the second part of his task—the ing of 
his notes. This is even a more trying ordeal than 
the other. There are the notes fairly written, and 
evidently correct; but what on earth do they 
mean? A word here and there he is able to make 
out, but not one single sentence in the whole 

can he translate. He is like some poor 
fellow who, recovered from a fever, finds all know- 
ledge of reading and writing gone from him. Un- 
utterable are the miseries endured by the young 
reporter at this stage of his career ; and even to the 
last days of their lives, many old short-hand 
writers find it hard work to mf their notes, All 
this is rather different from the popular notion of 
short-hand writing, which is, that it is a sort of 
magical art, the secret of which is only known to a 
few happy and favoured individuals. 

But let us suppose that the short-hand writer 
has passed through his apprenticeship success- 
fully, and is fully competent to report any ordi- 
nary speaker ; even then his labours have bs Ba 
means ended ; indeed, they never do end whi 
he continues to exercise his craft. Reporting 
is something more than a mere mechanical art. 
Mechanical skill, physical strength and endurance, 
it certainly does uire; but beyond these 
it needs, if it is to well done, the constant 
exercise of a fair intelligence, and occasionally feats 
of memory which almost rival those of Woodfall 
himself. The most trying time for the reporter is 
when he has to take remarks of a 
very rapid speaker. en hi urs are greater 
anaes ye endure. I have known men 
of my a made ill for days after reporting 
certain a 


minable public Two gentle- 
men of great talent, and no doubt in other respects 


justly estimable, are, in particular, the horror 
of all reporters who have once encountered them. 
Sickness, palpitation of the heart, and utter physical 
prostration have followed the noting down of their 
addresses, delivered with a jerky rapidity, which, 


though not unpleasant to listen to, is simply fright- 
ful to report. Happily, neither of these hance 
men sits in the House of Commons; but in Sir 
George Grey, Mr Lowe, and Mr W. E. Forster, the 
parliamentary reporters have to deal with men 
whose speeches it is scarcely less ditficult to record 
fully and faithfully. The rapidity with which 
these statesmen must be simply an incurable 
bad habit ; for they could never willingly inflict 
upon fellow-creatures the positive pain which many 
of the reporters who take down their words have 
to suffer. 

Against such speakers as I have named, how- 
ever, we must = men like Mr Bright, Mr 
Gladstone, and Disraeli. To a competent 
short-hand writer, is more than 

ese men. They speak 


eers 
of the audience, quietly repeat that word to the 
reporters sitting beneath him. No wonder that he 
is a favourite with the ‘ y 
When a reporter has taken a full note of a 
he is often asked by some interested 
t) er, whether he merely hands his book to the 
inter, and leaves him to translate the short- 
into plain Roman type. Most devoutly does 
he — in answer to such a question the wish 
that he did. The fact, however, is that his most 
tedious work comes after the short-hand writing 
has ceased, Then he has to repair to his office, 
and there transcribe the whole of his notes, or 
such portions of them as may be needed for the 
paper. He must correct the errors in grammar 
or fact of the er; and if he is a competent 
reporter, he will give the written speech a finish 
and elegance of style which in most cases it wants 
when spoken. The time allowed for this task is 
four times as great as that taken by the speaker ; 
so that a h which has occupied one in 
delivery, will take four to transcribe. 
I ought to mention that in the case of the govern- 
ment short-hand writers—those employed on 
Gurney’s staff—a different systemis pursued. There, 
a certain portion of the staff is trained to write 
short-hand, and the remainder to read it. During 
the session, the note-books of the official reporters are 
collected from the committee-rooms three or four 
times a day, and are given to the writing-out staff, 
who to translate the crabbed hieroglyphics 
of with remarkable accurac Stil, 
many and many a blunder is made both by these 
readers of short-hand and by the ordinary re- 
porters, which cause those whose words are thus 
misrepresented to their teeth with agony. 
‘Partner in the works,’ becomes ‘pauper in the 
workhouse.” ‘Attenders at clubs in the West 
End,’ mentioned in a speech of Mr Bright’s, ap 


the next morning as ‘ vendors of gloves’ ‘ What 
do the Italians want?’ cried one impassioned 
orator. ‘They want to be a nation” ‘ do 


the Italians want?’ said the report next morning. 
‘They want to be in Asia’ ‘Died from recent 
hemorrhage,’ the verdict returned by a jury on the 
body of a woman, is transformed into, ‘ Died from 


her recent the blunder of 
some misanthropic reporter. These are a 
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clearly, deliberately, an y: very wo. 
that they utter is distinctly pronounced, and 
nothing is lost by the reporters. In fact, these 
gentlemen, to use a cant phrase, speak to be 
reported ; and I have known Mr Bright, in the 
heat of a public meeting, when the last word of 
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few out of many instances of mis-read notes which 
have come under my own knowledge. They shew 
that short-hand writers, like other men, are not 
infallible. 

But the mere taking down of speeches forms by 
no means the only work of the reporter. In Lon- 
don, whilst parliament is sitting, the reporters of 
the different morning p ponerse have, to be sure, little 
else to do but record the long debates in ‘the 
House.” During the recess, however, they have 
other and more varied employment; and pro- 
vincial reporters have at all times a much greater 
variety of work than their brethren in the capital. 
There are the trials of prisoners to be attended ; 
the police-court to be looked after ; flower-shows, 

accidents, crimes, races, religious festivals, 
all to be recorded. It is necessary that the reporter 
should have some sort of knowl about all these 
ings, to enable him to write with any amount of 
satis Indeed, like 
Lord Brougham, he must a walking encyclo- 
pedia, and should, above all things, be ‘up’ to 
every kind of , from that of turf to that 
of the pulpit. In London, the work is given over 
to different hands. ‘Liners’ do the police-courts, 
fires, inquests, and accidents ; regular turf-reporters 
do the racing-news ; and the descriptive writers of 
the staff attend to the more important occurrences 
—such as a review at Brighton or the Derby. 
There is thus little left but the ordinary routine 
of short-hand writing for the regular reporter. In 
the country, however, and especially in the smaller 
towns, the reporter is Jack-of-all-trades ; and he 
has, besides, a responsibility on his shoulders from 
which his happier metropolitan brother is entirely 
free. He is required to ‘take ’ of the town 
in which he is stationed ; in other words, he is held 
ible if he misses any accident or meeting, 
or indeed any event of interest. which mg 3 take 
place in it. Under these circumstances, he has 
even an eye to such small items as a petty larceny 
or a runaway horse, and the keenness of his scent 
for a murder is absolutely awful. 
are told of the 

provincial reporters, especially of those e 
old school, aes is now, eon » passing away. 
There is the frightfully eager rter, who 
is always on duty, never forgetting his mission. 

m. his slum- 


One worthy of this class was roused 

bers one night by a disturbance on his doorstep. 
His alarmed spouse compelled him to descend and 
see what the matter was, and on opening the door, 
he discovered a man stretched across the threshold 
in a fit. ‘Mary, Mary!’ cried he to his better-half, 
a come to the door!’ Su 

for work as this shews itself in different forma 
An enterprising reporter had heard that Lord 
Palmerston was to be present at an archery ae 
ing in a small country village in Hampshire, an 
he accordingly posted down to the place, and, like 
Mr Micawber, waited for pag he turn up. 
Lord Palmerston’s task was to distri prizes to 
some half-dozen blushing young ladies, and the 


whole com present didn’t number much above 
a score. Hi a, tema his task with his 
usual —— good-humour, I daresay giving the 
young ladies a paternal pat on the head, but mak- 


ing only the most commonplace observations, Our 
stenographer waited anxiously in his place 


until, 
to his horror, he og a 
close without a speech from the ier. This 


was more than he could stand. He rushed from 
his corner to the noble Lord, who was getting 
out of the room as fast as he could. ‘My Cea 
I beg your pardon, but really this won’t do.’ ‘ What 
do you mean, sir?’ was the reply of the astonished 
statesman. ‘Why, you’ve made no speech: I’ve 
come all the way from London to report it, and I 
must have a speech of some sort. ereupon, it 
is on record—and this story is a true one—that 
the -tempered old gentleman turned 

and detained the retreating audience for twenty 
minutes, whilst he gave them a genial dissertation 
on the _ qualities of English women in general, 
and of pshire lasses in particular. On another 
occasion, however, he made up for this complais- 


tical, 
be valuable. But he had made up his mind not 
to speak—no man knew better when to hold his 
tongue—and accordingly he slily sent down to the 
‘gentlemen of the press’ a slip of paper on which, 
in his bold round hand, were written the words : 
‘This fish won’t bite !’ 


After the comes the flowery 
one, who has Be wey particularly in 
small provincial towns, and who has at his com- 


mand a stock of adjectives enough to make Lord 
Macaulay hide his diminished head. This gentle- 
man is in his glory at a flower-show, an execution, 
> or, in fact, whenever he has an o 
tunity of murdering the Queen’s English. 
imen of the school, when writing about a 
ower-show—which is always ‘a horticultural and 
floral ae | ’—said that it was ‘ illumined 
eart-loads of sunshine.” Another—a Liverpoo. 
worthy—in giving an account of somebody’s fune- 
ral, pth that ‘the body of the deceased 
gentleman was followed to the grave by a silent 
and deeply sympathising audience,’ I have heard 
of a paragraph which, with forcible redundancy, 
was entitled ‘Funeral of the remains of a late 
deceased military officer ;? and I have seen an 
account of a penny-reading wound up with the 
remark that ‘the entertainment was, upon the 
whole, the most mirth-provoking and soul-stirring 
which could be had for the money!’ The worst 
thing about the flowery reporter is, that he has 
done so much to injure the English language. If 
he can find a fine word to express the same mean- 
ing as a plain one, he never hesitates to cast 
aside the latter ; and if he hears of any barbarous 
invention of our transatlantic cousins, he straight- 
way makes a note of it, and carefully makes use of 
it at the very first opportunity. His ideas, too, of 
the meaning of certain words are somewhat hazy, 
Thus, a fatal accident is constantly spoken of by 
him as ‘a fatality,’ and his adjectives are applie 
in such haphazard fashion that they might almost 
have been scattered over his ‘copy’ with a pepper- 
caster. The quantity of bad ch and Lati 
too, which he lugs into all he writes, equals that 
made use of by a fashionable authoress twenty 
years ago. He has almost naturalised some foreign 
words amongst us, and has given many a slang 
whole, he is the most objectionable representative 
e dissi rter belongs to quite ano’ 
town and country. Even now, he has not 7 
disappeared ; but, thanks to the improvement whi 
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has taken ne amongst pressmen generally, he is no 
— looked upon as a type of the entire profession. 
In the good old days, however, every Eatanswill had 
a Tom Potts who was the glory of its bar-parlours, 
and the oracle of its market ordinaries. Poor jovial 
old Tom Potts! you were a sad dog in your day: 
seldom sober ; with no high notions of the dignity 
of your calling, but with a strong inclination 
towards the cold meat and strong beer of those 
towards whom you ought to have rved ‘an 
attitude of dignified impartiality” But you did 
our work on the whole faithfully and honestly, 
no means disdaining, when news was scarce and 
your pencil at rest, to ‘fill up your time at case,’ 
or scour the town in search of advertisements. 
One Tom Potts of my acquaintance, after many a 
hairbreadth ‘scape, came at last to an untimely 
end by falling across a door-step, and cutting his 
throat on the sharp iron foot-scraper. Of another, 
it is related that, upon one occasion when walkin 
by the Thames, he fell in and disappeared beneat 
its waters. Friends came up, but could see nothin: 
of him ; one, however, wiser or better acquain 
with his habits than the rest, seized a pint-pot, 
which some one in the party happened to have, 
and stretched it over the water at the end of a long 
le. There was a moment’s suspense, and then a 
Rand was feebly raised 8 
glistening pewter. ‘Ah,’ said the knowing friend, 
7 or om couldn’t resist that ;’ and straight- 
way he plunged in and brought him out. Peace be 
to the ashes of the entire race. One cannot think 
of their failings without a kindly feeling; but 
they were a sad, disreputable set, and we may be 
thankful that their own favourite vices have killed 
them off so fast. 
I might extend this paper to an illimitable 
with reminiscences of different reporters in 
town and country, and with repetitions of the 
many good stories current regarding them. Not to 
transgress, however, upon the — of the most 
forbearing of editors, let me briefly describe the 
ordi career of a reporter. He begins life most 
probably as the ‘devil’ in some small weekly paper 
Office ; is taught short-hand by the Tom Potts of 
the establishment ; and when the latter has suc- 
cumbed to innumerable ‘ goes’ of whisky, succeeds 
to his post. From the weekly paper he works his 
way to one of the less important dailies ; and from 
it mm turn he passes to Edinburgh, Leeds, Man- 
chester, or Liverpool, where the reporters are in all 
respects the equals of their metropolitan brethren. 
Possibly, he settles down now for life, rising in due 
time to a sub-editorship, or perhaps to the editor- 
ship of a small paper of his own. Generally, how- 
ever, the t of easier work and better pay 
draws him to London, where oh, ord a place in 
the ‘gallery,’ from which, it has said, 
he can rise to anything. 


A CHANGE OF LUCK 
CHAPTER V.—A MIDNIGHT PATROL. 


Tue Gray Stone Quarry, as it was called, had a 
strange ap’ ce at any time, but when seen y 
mooie, the place looked very weird. On su 

occasions, its huge depth seemed fathornless, and 
the zigzag rifts in its shining slant walls had a 
mysterious i larity of direction. The quarry 
was a wide Pee excavation in a rocky mount 


estates, and just over the outer cliff-face could 
— be heard the moaning of the ocean. Such 
fitful yet unceasing sounds completed the strange- 
ness of the scene. No stone been got out of it 
for many years, which still further helped to make 
the place unfamiliar; and few of the dwellers 
thereabouts would venture near the spot after 
evening had fallen, was there a moon or not. It was 
not likely, the male fi who 
stood nearly upon the v rink of the quarry 
about an midnight were villagers. 
They were, in fact, the two strangers whose 
acquaintance we made in the first chapter, visiting, 
in such an unusual manner, the village public- 
house ; where, however, they only remained one 
night, leaving in company late the following after- 
noon, on their return to the neighbouring town. 
Seen on that elevation, and in the white moonlight, 
the one seemed u ly tall ; the other, by the 
contrast, appeari — ly short. Each was 
well muffled up, for the night-air was keen, and 
they did not remain at one point long. They 
indeed appeared to be in search of something, the 
taller of the two taking the lead in the quest. 
se ood they skirted the edge of the quarry by full 
half its length, starting from the eastern end, which 
was the direction from which they climbed the 
hill, as though approaching it from the town-road. 
‘It should be about where we are now, as near 
as I can remember,’ said the leader, coming to a 
pause. ‘The q , you see, now begins to curve 
the other way; and it was very near the middle, I 
am sure.—No excavations have taken place of late, 
have ead he asked, lifting his gaze from the 
un 
‘Here it is!’ excitedly shouted the shorter and 
elder — who had strayed a little distance 
away from the face of the quarry, and who, as he 
os dropped upon his knees among the wet, 
PBS careful, and don’t step into it, for it 
down under the sea, for anything I can say; replied 
the other, hastening to him.—‘ Yes, this is it, and 
not a bit changed in all these years!’ Then he too 
stooped upon the turf, heedless of the thick dew. 
It a to be a great crack in the rock they 
were bending over ; perhaps a couple of feet across 
at that point, and running right the face of 
the quarry far back. , 
‘Whereabouts did you drop the box?’ asked the 
smaller man, after vainly peering down into the rift. 
The other rose to his feet, went back almost to 
en, returning alongside it, walked some yards 
past where his companion still stooped ; rhe he 
came to a fresh pause, and, after looking around 
in, as if more accurately to take the bearings of 
the surrounding objects, he answered: ‘It was 


.| within a couple of yards of where I now stand.’ 


‘Then at some distance or other below our feet 
lie the documents still intact,’ muttered the other, 
as he gained his companion’s side. 

‘Yes; within so many yards or miles, for I 
can’t say which, under our heels, lies the secret of 
ownership of the Dayton He 

a, a pleasant, prepossessing, gentle kind of 
did Re as he added And as for 
the papers being still intact, the box seemed pretty 
aan and I don’t think thieves have broken into 

e safe.” 

‘ Thieves!’ echoed the other. ‘But you have 
placed them so safe that even the righthal master 
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can’t get at’em! How in the world are they to be 
recovered? An action for trespass would lie if we 
gave a single blow with a pickaxe”’ 

‘You'll agree with me, by and by, that we had 
better let it rest,’ said the other in light tones, as 
a by his friend’s perplexity. 

¢ I! Nay, I am not beaten yet. Tom Tre- 
vethek can generally find sufficient resources for his 
emergencies, or else they say wrong in the courts.’ 
So the little man, it seemed, was named Trevethek. 
‘We have found out the spot, and we see that it 
has not been quarried away, nor fallen into the 
sea, nor yet been blown into the air. There is 
nothing more to be done here just yet. Come 
along, Stephen, and let us see whether your woods, 
and fields, and the Hee and the village, are 
also still where they should be.’ 

His woods, and e, and village! What did 
it mean? and what would Sir Mark say to such 
rank ning 

‘Don’t you hear?—Why, what are you looking 
at, man?’ the speaker resumed, walking after the 
other, who had suddenly gone from his side back 
towards the face of the cliff, where he could get a 
sight of the wide, shining sea, its myriad waves 


now forming a mass of moonlight-ti black 
lines ors below.—‘ I see nothing. What is the 
matter?’ 


‘Oh, it is all right, Trevethek; I am only 
thinking.—There was a large ship out just yonder 
that night’—and the tall man’s hand selene to the 
far-away miles of sea—‘ she had a new foresail, for 
it was different-coloured to the rest—What a 
turmoil my blood was in when I last stood here!’ 
he added. ‘I am losing a little of the calmness 
now, ay, that I am ; all the old feelings come rush- 
ing back. That night—I don’t hesitate to admit it 
to you, old friend—I was within an ace of going 
from here down there ;’ and he pointed to s the 
murmuring gulf immediately below them, where 
the waves were leaping at the foot of the rocks. 

‘ The aay 9 fool you, Stephen, to think of such 
a thing for the sake of any woman, and ially 
for Ellen, considering how she has turned out;’ 
and the little man whirled himself away with a 
gruff exclamation. 

‘You must not speak ill of her to-night. I am 
remembering her now, not as she is in your eyes, 
after all these years, and from your brother’s 
accounts (who, perhaps, Trevethek, hasn’t taken 
quite the right means), but rather as she was then 
in my eyes. I was happier fooled by that belief 
than I can ever be again, enlightened by your 
better knowledge, Tom.’ 

‘We must not get talking in this way,’ was the 
blunt answer; ‘and, for the matter of that, we 
had better drop it altogether. If the keepers hear 
us, they ’ll fancy we are poachers! That would be 
nice, for you to be taken up on your first visit to 
your own estates after all these years! Ha, ha!’ 

‘I will follow you, was responded in sad, soft 
tones. ‘I shall remember, I know, every tree— 
yes, every hedgerow of the old place.’ 

Silently, the one close upon the heels of the other, 
they descended the Quarry Hill on the side towards 
Wiseton vill When they had gained the road, 
the smaller of the two men came to a stand, and 
whistled, not very cleverly. The signal, however, 
answered its purpose, for footsteps were to be 
heard yy | ; and from out the shadow of some 
trees, at a short distance, a slim-built, sharp- 


‘It is only my clerk, Stubbs,” explained Mr 
Trevethek: ‘I told him to follow us’ The 
er gave the new-comer some instructions, 
receiving which he fell a little into the rear, 
and, subsequently, he always followed the two at 
a short interval. ‘ Always have a witness, Stephen, 
and then you are at nobody's service,’ remarked 
the short ody? 
‘At no ‘8s, perhaps, excepting the witness’s,’ 
laughed the other. ‘You ares 1 your business 
like some of your clients—the burglars, I mean— 
always looking in the rear, and thinking of a good 
retreat !’ 


‘But I am looking ahead, too, in this case, as 
somebody now lying in his gilded bed yonder’— 
and he waved his hand to the village—‘ will 
find out some day.’ 

‘Well, go on, said the tall man with a sigh. 
‘But the roads may have been altered a great deal. 
You have the old. map of the estate, you said? 
Let me glance at it. I ane I remembered 
everything, but I am confused about the turn this 
path takes ;’ indicating a field-path just before them. 

‘I cannot see how the roads-can have altered 
much,’ remarked the lawyer, spreading out on the 
rough stone wall bounding the road a rolled-up 
paper. ‘They are the very last things about an 
estate to change. You don’t know the formalities 
requisite to stop, or even to divert a road.’ 

‘Ah! I see now. Keep to the right hand after 
leaving the tree yonder ;’ a large one on the crest 
of a slope before them. ‘Perhaps, however, I 
should go first.’ 

‘Just as you will; but I have studied this ma 
Stephen, till I know every stick and stone as w 
as you do,’ replied the other, rolling up the paper. 
oy? eg then, he added, for his companion had 
turned about, and was again surveying the land- 
scape. ‘Come ; I see that I must lead, or we shall 
never get on. Here, then, we strike off from the 
main road ;’ and the speaker passed through a small 

te, closely followed by his friend, while some 
a Mee yards behind both came a third shadow. 

On they thus proceeded, patrolling the boundaries 
of the Dayton estate, over field, through planta- 
tion, up hill and down dale. Brooks ran liquid 
silver in the broad full moonlight; the trees 
whispered with a sad music in the night-wind ; 
groups of cattle in the fields stared at them, some- 
times moving off hurriedly; occasionally game 
was startled—noisily, if they were birds; quietly 
enough in the case of hare or rabbit—and, once or 
twice, the yard-dogs at scattered farms gave voice. 
Still, on they went, the tall man eften standing 
still to gaze upon the scene, as if it was familiar to 
him, remaining fixed, lost in reverie, till his com- 
panion returned to his side and aroused him. In 
and out they traced the paths, sometimes making 
detours for particular points, then returning to the 
spot they had diverged from; and, in this way, 
while Dayton Lodge clock twice softly rung out 
the hour, they made the circuit of the estate. A 
little after two o'clock, the strange couple stood, 
with the third shadow still slightly apart, near the 

nd entrance-gates of the Lodge grounds. The 
ittle man went forward and tried the gates ; they 
were unlocked, and, as he raised the iron knob of 
the heavy latch, one half swung inwards, i 
a slight creaking sound. 

‘ Hush !’ whispered the tall man with an accent 
of alarm, glancing at the heavy-eaved cottage, some 
short distance away, where the lodge-keeper dwelt. 


ip, young man caine running up. 


— 
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‘Don’t be so weak, Stephen, answered the 
lawyer, who was most unprofessionally excited. 
‘Enter into your own;’ and turning about, he 
flung the gate wide open, and took off his hat. ‘I 
don’t greet you by the title, for it and the estates 
are not necessarily connected. But these grounds 
are yours : enter, I-say,’ 

* Yes, yes ; but this way for the present,’ hurriedly 
answered the pa suing td a smaller side- 

and passing through it withi 
impatiently replied his friend, hurli e iron 
till it with a clang. 
feel desperate; and if the keepers seized us for 


I should not care ; no, I shouldn’t care 
at all for'i could force the facts out of you in dis 


court !’ 

‘Do hush! Go on quietly; I am following you,’ 
was softly answered - my lawyer, uttering a 
very angry exclamation, recommenced his march. 
He left now the gravelled path; and they slipped 
noiselessly on from one noble clump of trees to 
another, until they at length stood at the front of 
the Lodge. All was silent. Its rows of blinded 
windows glittered in the moonlight, which also 
clearly shewed the central clock-tower and the 

ed gablets, some of which had more spark- 
ing casements in them; while the recessed door- 
way, partly blocked with shadow, looked as though 
it was open. But there was no sign of life. 
The tall man seemed attracted to the dim 


‘Really, you made me afraid, Stephen, for once,’ 
whispered e other: ‘I could not think’ what you 


much of the world 7 have seen since. Here you 


an 
if it was fifty years ago,’ and the fiery speaker 


Mark was resting more or less soundly. 

‘Come with me a minute this way,’ said the tall 
man: ‘I wish to see if the old grotto is still there ;’ 
and he rapidly strode off down the terrace in the 
direction of the grotto in which Aunty Milly, not 
many hours before, had so patiently waited for the 
artful Lucy.—‘ Just as it was,’ he said, nearing it : 

ight? 

‘I suppose you and Ellen used to creep in there 
together at times, eh ?’ gruffly inquired the other. 

It was there we quarrelled.’ 

‘Oh, that makes it very much more interesting 
to me; and I, when I became the owner, were I in 
your place, should carefully preserve every inch of 
it on that account. Your quarrel was by far the 
wisest and luckiest thing that happened in it.—But 
come away; you have seen enough of it, I am 


‘Yes, and of the Lodge too: the lace altogether 
makes me feel very sad ;’ and the tall man sighed as 
he turned his back to the grotto, looking h at 
the stately Lodge, which could well be seen from 
that spot, through an opening in the trees—‘ The 


‘ing the ~~ they swerved in the direction of a 


clock-tower has been partially rebuilt, I see, and 
the three centre windows have been thrown into 
one. Most people, I suppose, would call it an 
he added, with another sigh. 
‘Now, then, for hitting the turnpike again from 
the other side the park,’ briskly said his com- 
panion, lightly slapping the other on the shoulder. 
‘Cheer up, man, and step out,’ saying which he 
hurried along for the bridge eon, near end 
of the ornamental lake. Turning his gaze from 
the Lodge, as if with an effort, the tall man pre- 
tended to button his overcoat closer, though it was 
all right before ; and then, dashing something from 
his eyes, followed his friend; the shadow of the 
young man, Stubbs, still gliding after them some 
lumaged took thei 
e glossy, snowy-p swans eir 
heads from underneath their wings, paddled further 
out, and stared at the intruders ; and afterwards, 
when the visitors got among the knolls beyond, 
several tame deer took the alarm, and bounded 
away. Still, on they marched; again up slope, 
and down hollow, on and yet on; though the 
moon was now a in some places failing 
to light up the pearls of dew upon the grass. 
Some distance before they reached the fence skirt- 


ill within the park, on which a brick pillar had 
been built. It was known as the Observatory, and 
— the highest point of land for many miles 
roun 

‘ Why do you come here ?’ asked the tall man. 

‘Rest a minute, Stephen. The hill is rather 
steep;’ and the other panted to recover breath. 
* Well, look about you.’ 

‘ Ay, I know it all, every yard of it. The town is 
over there, and that is the sea-line yonder.—Why, I 
thought the Broom Hills had been taller; but I 
suppose it is owing to it being night. And there, 
of course, is the Lodge again,’ answered the other, 
glancing slowly over the whole scene. 

‘There is scarcely a rood of all this 
until you get to the town which does not belong to 
the Dayton estate, is there ?’ 

‘One or two small holdings: the Coppice Farm 
over the ridge there, and’—— 

‘Yes; but speaking roughly—more or less, as we 
lawyers say—all that you can see belongs to the 
estate 

‘It does’ 

‘A splendid , isn’t it ?” 

‘ Few better in this part of the country.’ 

‘Very well, Stephen; then don’t you feel the 
desire to have and hold it? All is yours: here, 
there, yonder—everywhere, far and wide, no matter 
which way we look!—Have you no ambition, 


? 

e other paused for a moment, and once more 
surveyed the moon-illumined prospect. ‘Ido not 
know—upon my word,I do not,’ answered the 
musical tones ; and then a — laugh followed as 
he went on, turning away: ‘But I do know this, 
that One greater than you or I, Trevethek, was 
once taken to a high er and tempted.—Get thee 
behind me, I say, for I will take the lead now ;’ and 
he hurried down the slope for the road. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! So you were touched a little. Ha, 
ha !’ chuckled the little man, stumbling after him. 
Waving gained thé road, they pushed 

Havi in turnpike-road, they p 
on in the dota tion of the town, almost in silence, 


each appearing to be busy thinking his — 


| 
a 
a 
4 
| 
| oorway, and, wavering for a moment, went nearer, 
and passed within the shadow of the porch, but, an 
instant later, he re-emerged. 
a ‘That is the room, the third window from the 
_—) centre, in which poor uncle died, replied Stephen, 
- in a hushed voice. ‘Nineteen years ago, a good 
\ many weeks back, and yet it seems only last night 
I passed out of that door !’ 
: ‘Well, never mind how long it is ago, nor how 
al 
; shook his fist up at the shining windows, some one | 
f of which no doubt looked into the room where Sir | 
| 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
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thoughts; and the slight fi of Stubbs, whose 
ere to i 
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feet a a little, limped 
closer up. Finally, they reached the town; an 
after traversing sev of the silent, d 
streets, the first two ye: on the steps of an 
hotel. While ringing the bell, the short man 
turned about. ‘Stubbs!’ he shouted, and that 
young person hurried up. 

‘Go to your lodgings, Stubbs. We have been 
lucky, and haven’t needed you, as it has turned 
out.—Good-night—or, rather, good-morning.’ 

é -movning, Stubbs,’ was repeated in the 
milder tones of the other’s voice, as the two passed 
in at the o hotel 

Respectfully returning ieu, 
along that street, and into another, where he was 
shortly knocking at the door of a small grocer’s 
the of did ae disdain to eke 
out his other earnings by letting i 

The way in which Mr Trevethek’s clerk sighed 
and sh his head when his white-garmented 
landlord, in admitting him into the house, inquired 
wonderingly wherever he had been till then, indi- 
cated that he was sufficiently puzzled by the recent 
curious proceedings. In truth, he knew little more 
of the reason for them than does the reader. All 
the information he could have added would have 
his master, who had blood 
in his veins, was a prosperous London attorney, 
understood to have removed to town many cone 
ago from somewhere in the locality where they 
were then staying; and that the gentleman whom 
the lawyer always addressed as Stephen (for Stubbs 
did not even know the tall man’s other name) first 
made his appearance, sun-tanned, as if from travel, 
at dingy in Chancery a fort- 
night before, to the evident i delight 
Mr Trevethek. 
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Tue old English Maytide was a rare season of 
rejoicing, but of its many merry-makings scarcely 
a shadow now remains, and May-day itself slips 
unregarded by in these matter-of-fact days. When 
may-poles were things to be cherished and jealously 
guarded, when the hobby-horse was not forgotten, 
and the merry month endeavoured to deserve its 
name. 


? 

Our fathers used, in reverent processions, 

With zealous prayers, and with praiseful cheer, 

To walk their parish limits once a year. 
These ancient neighbourly gatherings—of which 
we may still see a faint reflection here and there 
in the little-honoured ceremony of beating the 
bounds—form, however, but one branch of our 
subject. Perambulations were of three kinds— 
religious, secular, and judicial, and, for lucidity’s 
sake, we shall here deal with each separately. 

Religious perambulations, or rogations, originated 

in France. Tradition tells us that in the year 474, 
Vienne, in Dauphiné, suffered grievously from a 
triple visitation—its churches and houses being 
overturned by an earthquake, its royal palace 
destroyed by fire, and its inhabitants falling victims 
to hungry wolves and bears in their own streets. 
Bishop Mammertus commanded his flock to fast 


of | figures of his saints, borne before them, as St 


procession; whereupon the beasts retired to their 
lairs, the earth relapsed into quietude, and no more 
palaces were burned. Arguing, naturally enough, 
that what had proved successful as a remedy, would 
be equally efficacious as a preventive, the bishop 
ordained that the citizens of Vienne should observe 
the first three days in Ascension-week in the same 
manner every year. Tradition may tell truth, but 
the Rogation-week processions bear a sufficient 
resemblance to the old Roman Ambarvalia to 
warrant more than a suspicion that the institution 
was only one of the many Christian adaptations 
from paganism. In whatever way the custom 
really originated, it quickly extended. In 511, the 
council of Orleans ordered the Rogation to be held 
throughout France ; Spain adopted it in the seventh 
century, an example followed not long after by 
Italy. 

In England, the custom was in force as early at 
least as the beginning of the eighth century, the 
Anglo-Saxons celebrating their gange-days, as they 
called them, by a strict fast, and enjoining all men 
and women to abstain from their usual labours 
from six till nine, and spend those morning hours 
in walking in procession¢with the holy relica 
‘During the Rogation, or, as they were better 
called, the gange-days,’ says Father Rock, in his 
Church of our Fathers, ‘and whenever any swart 
evil had betided this land, our clergy and people 
went in procession through the streets of the town, 
and about the fields of the country parishes, with 
Christ’s holy rood and banners, wrought with the 


Austen did when he landed in Kent, and began to 

preach the faith. While going thus along, Saxons 

and Normans, each in their time, made their city’s 

walls, and the hills and valleys of each rural dis- 

trict, to send back the name of every one of those 

saints upon whom they were then calling to help 

them by his or her prayers in heaven.’ This peri- 

patetic invocation of the saints is thus described by 

a rhyming antiquary : 

above, 

But to our Lady specially, whom most of all they love. 

When as they to the town are come, the church they 
enter in, 

And look what saint that church doth guide, they 
humbly pray to him, ° 

That he preserve both corn and fruit from storm and 
tempest great, 

And them defend from harm, and send them stores of 
drink and meat. 

Elizabeth put her royal veto upon all ‘supersti- 
tious ceremonies heretofore in use ;’ but at the same 
time strictly enjoined the clergy and people of her 
realm not to neglect the old custom altogether, but 
to perform common perambulations once a year, 
during Rogation-week. Upon these occasions, 
the curate was, at certain convenient places, to 
admonish the people to give thanks to God for the 
increase and abundance of His fruits upon the 
earth, to repeat the 104th Psalm, and inculcate such 


for three days, and parade the town in prayerful 


sentences as ‘Cursed be he vant 
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bounds and doles of his neighbour ;’ the — 
bulators repairing afterwards to the parish _ 
and there making their common =. In 
districts, it was customary for clergyman to 
read certain gospels amongst the springing corn, to 
thwart the evil operations of wicked, airy spirits 
intent upon infecting the world with pestilence and 
plague ; and the same means were employed to 
preserve the purity of the springs of water. These 
readings often took place under trees, which became 

istinguished as the 1 trees in consequence ; so 
one of Herrick’s sings: 


Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy oak or gospel tree, 
Where (though thou seest not) thou mayst think 


At Stanlake, in Oxfordshire, the minister used to 


—_— this part of the day’s ceremonies on a 


the spot where a A 
Hooker delighted in meeting his parishioners 
upon such occasions, always exhorting them to 
attend the perambulation, as they desired the pre- 
servation of love, and their parochial rights and 
liberties ; nor did he fail to improve the Sy 
— by loving and Numorous remarks likely to 
dwell in the remembrance of his auditors, and 
incline them to mutual good-feeling, ‘ because love 
thinketh not evil, but covers a multitude of infir- 
mities.’ Gentle Herbert, too, misliked the churlish, 
unneighbourly folks who refused to take part in 
Rogation procession, which he held to possess 
four manifest advantages: firstly, a blessing of 
God for the fruits of the earth ; secondly, justice, 
in the preservation of bounds ; thirdly, p me in 
loving, walking, and oa accompanyi 
y, mercy, in relieving the poor a liberal 
which ought at that ‘time - be used. 
Something was to be said on the other side of the 
question, as a northern poet put it: ‘these 
tide gates did ale-y masses bring,’ and were apt to 
degenerate into irreverent and riotous assemblages, 
given rather to drinking than praying. ‘ These 
solemn and accustomable processions,’ complains 
one who loved the old fashion, ‘ be now grown into a 
ight foul and detestable abuse, so that the most part 
men and women do come forth rather to set out 
and shew themselves, and to pass the time with 
vain and unprofitable tales and merry fables,’ The 
Puritans, of course, set their faces against such 
outlandish gangings about ; and when England 
was torn to D regres y the strife between crown and 
Commons, the custom died a natural death. Some 
relics of it, however, lingered in the country down 
to the last century. In Wolverhampton, the pre- 
bendaries, sacristans, and choristers were wont to 
assemble at morning-prayer on the Monday and 
Tuesday in tion-week, and attended by boys 
bearing flower-decked poles, afterwards go in pro- 
cession through the town; and a similar practice 
prevailed in Ripon down to 1790. 

Judicial perambulations, in one form at least, 
were things of national import. The con- 
sciences of our Anglo-Norman kings were of the 
same elastic nature as those of modern manorial 
lords; but while the tactics of the latter gentry 
have caused our forests and commons to dwindle 


into nothingness, in the days of the former, the | ; 


complaint was, that the royal demesnes held sacred 


to beasts of the chase had an inconvenient pro- . 


pensity to enlarge their boundaries at the expense 
of the general public. Bitter were the quarrels 
arising in consequence ; and whenever the barons 
and the people at their back were strong enough, 
they forced the crown to re-survey its lands, and 
restore the ancient boundaries. 

Thus, in the second year of Henry IIL, the king 
was compelled to issue a writ, directing the sherifis 
of the counties to summon the knights, and elect a 
jury of twelve, to perambulate between the old and 
new forest-lands. Eight years later, another writ 
was issued, and the perambulation actually followed, 
and all the illegal acquisitions of the crown were 
disforested ; but the next year, the king revoked the 
act. In 1240, another perambulation was made ; 
and so the never-ending conflict went on. When 
Edward I. ascended the throne, he formally con- 
firmed the Charter of the Forest; but mere confir- 
mation went for little or nothing; and in 1298, the 
Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, respectively 
High Constable and Earl Mareschal of the realm, 
insisted upon the king appointing a perambulation 
of the forests. Edward promised to do so as soon 
as he had concluded certain negotiations at Rome ; 
but the discontent evoked by the delay was of such 
a dangerous nature, that he thought it wisest to 
indite a letter to the Commonalty of the City of 
London, urging the great importance of the busi- 
ness he had in hand, and promising a rendezvous 
at ae ee at Michaelmas, for the purpose of 
arranging the preliminaries for the bulation. 
In this curious document, Edward lays the blame 
of the eye pe those who had impeded him out- 
rageously, declares, whoever ‘say we do thus 
for putting off these matters, are malicious persons, 
who desire to put discord and strife between us 
and our people. 

The ept his word. The Michaelmas meet- 
ing was held; the ensuing April saw the perambu- 
lation performed ; and in September, a parliament 
was summoned at Lincoln to receive ‘the reports 
relating thereto.* At the same time, notice was 


given for all ies to ap’ who wished to shew 
cause why the perambulation, made before the 
king’s justices, by oath of a jury, in presence of the 


foresters and verderers, should not be confirmed. 
Letters-patent were next issued, ordering that the 
boundaries of the royal forests were to remain 
for ever as fixed by the bulation. One of the 
first acts of parliament in Edward IIL’s 
reign confirmed this declaration, and, consideri 
its importance, it could not well be briefer. It 
simply pv ‘That the t Charter of the 
an in every article ; an e perambu- 
fation of the forest in the time of King Edward, 
oo of the king that now is, be from hence- 
‘orth holden in like form as it was then ridden 
and bounded; and thereupon a charter to be 
made to every shire where it was ridden and 
bounded. And in such places where it was not 
bounded, the king will it shall be hounded 
ereupon made.’ The rights for which gene- 
ration after generation of, Engliahmen had fought 
so lustily and bled so freely were won at last, 
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H ancient lines of the constitution,’ we note the fact that 
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nothing was done to disturb their enjoy- 
ment of them, until the throne was filled by one 
who acted as though it was his special mission to 
turn a loyal into a disloyal nation. Charles I. 
sought to undo what wiser monarchs had done, 


and dwellers on the borders of the royal forests | toge 


soon found they had to deal with an unscrupulous 
and encroaching neighbour, a firm believer in the 
doctrine that might constituted right. The Earl of 
Southampton for one was nearly ruined by being 
stripped of his estate near the New Forest; the 
boundaries of Rockingham Forest were extended 
tenfold ; a park was formed at Richmond by plun- 
dering the commoners; and the royal forests in 
Essex grew so rapidly that they were said to include 
the whole of the county. For a while, the king 
had it all his own way ; but the crisis came at last, 
and he was forced to succumb. The same parlia- 
ment that abolished the Star-Chamber, an 
act (17 Char. I. c. 16) declaring all perambulations 
extending the boundaries of the forests beyond the 
limits assigned in the reign of James I. to be null 
and void ; and investing the Lord Chancellor with 
power to appoint commissioners to settle the boun- 
daries of any forests that were not then peram- 
bulated. Thus ended one long-standing quarrel of 
the English crown and the English people. 
land-owners fell out the 
of their respective ies, the ancient 
method of settli tho depute was by a perambu- 
lation of the land in question, and to render this 
effectual, it was n that the jurymen should 
be belted knights. In 1276, having received a 
royal writ to that effect, Peter Corbet, sheriff of 
Shropshire, ordered a perambulation to settle a 
dispute between the lords of Wentnor and Lyd- 
bury ; and on a certain Sunday, the ceremony was 
ormed. One of the ies, however, dissatisfied 
e jury not been properly com is 
brought another writ to and the 
poor sheriff, spite of his ples, that knights were 
very scarce in Salop, was fined heavily for disobe- 
dience to orders, and threatened with condi 
punishment if he failed a second time—which he 
took care not to do. When the townsfolk of 
Claverley and John de Tresel set similar machinery 
in motion in 1293, it took no less than four dozen 
knights—a dozen from each county of Warwick, 
Salop, Worcester, and Stafford—to ascertain the 
rights of the contending ies. This perambu- 
lation also took place upon a Sunday, which seems 
to have been the favourite day for such judicial 
Parochial bulations probabl. t of 
peram y sprang out o 
the ion processions, but they had uses of their 
own when maps were unknown or rare, providing 
living evidence as to the boundaries of each parish, 
available when contentions arose from encroach- 
ments from without. They were held at all times 
and seasons. In London, the custom was, and still 
is, we believe, to beat the bounds annually ; the 
earliest metropolitan perambulation we have been 
able to find took place in 1363, when the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen made a perambulation of the 
city limits, and were rewarded by discoveri 
sundry encroachments on their rights by the Friars 
ers, my Lady Pembroke, and one Richard 
de Someresham. At other places, the perambu- 
lations took place triennially or septennially; but 
there was no especial rule, the ordering depending 
upon the whim of the local authorities, who often 


allowed half a century to between 
bulation and 
The details of these popular processions differed 
in different localities. At Newcastle, the burgesses 
and gentry fortified themselves with drinking wine 
er at the mayor’s expense ere they led a 
somewhat motley troop through the town. The 
was men ing axes and 
es, wherewith to clear away any obstructions 
on the line of march, and posse tt | abolish any 
encroachment upon corporate territory. Next came 
the free porters with their halberds, followed by 
two horsemen, each carrying a couple of panniers, 
laden with figs and prunes, to be thrown to the 
crowd by the town-marshal at every bounder- 
stone ; then came the sergeant and the mace, and 
then the general public, mixed up with scratch- 
, and everybody made as much noise as 
sible. The ormed their 
bulations on horseback. The Riding of the Liber- 
ties, as it was called, took place every October, 
when the mayor, the bailiffs, and one or two more 
officials, accompanied by their personal friends, 
rode over the town boundaries, not forgetting to 
regale themselves with a cold collation at a p 
ed Low Hill. They had no mean idea, either, 
of what a cold collation should be ; the innkeeper’s 
bill, in 1800, amounted to a little over sixteen 
unds, and contained the following items—beef 
Foiled roasted, 13s. 6d. ; ham, fowls, and 
tongues, L.2, 15s. ; veal-pies, 8s.; pigeon-pies, 15s, 
Gd. potted and fresh shrimps, : this substan- 
tial provender being washed down with milk- 
~ to the tune of L.2, 18s. 6d.; rum and 
randy punch, L.1, 15s.; wine, 17s, 6d.; brandy, 
16s. 6d.; rum, 19s.; and L.1, 8s. worth of t 
liquors. Nor was this all, for there was a second 
little bill run up at another publican’s for a matter 
of five pounds. A very different scale of expen- 
diture was adopted at Kirkham, Lancashire, in 
1665, when eighteenpence covered the costs of the 
perambulation. In 1559, the parish of St Mar- 
t's, Westminster, spent just one shilling for 
Cok ale, and beer on a similar occasion; the 
following year, however, they launched out to the 
extent of 3s. 4d. The manager of the Kensington 
perambulation of 1585 contrived to supply the 
perambulators with fish, butter, cream, mi 
conger, bread, drink, and other necessaries for the 
moderate charge of 4s. ; but in 1597, when 
food was scarce and dear, the refreshment bill came 
to L.6, 8s. 8d.; and eight years later, it rose to 
fifteen pounds. In 1685, the churchwardens of a 
city parish expended a sovereign on fruit alone ; 
a about the same time, a perambulation dinner 
at Hammersmith cost a matter of L.8, 7s. As 
a rule, the parochial supply of refreshments was 
limited to bread, cheese, and beer; and in some 
places, even that expense was avoided by charging 
tenements standing upon the boundary-line wi 
the payment of small perambulation fines ; while 
in others, the charges were covered by the rental 
of lands left to the parish for the express 
One benefactor made a curious distinction or 
the married and unmarried perambulators, stipu- 
lating that the former should receive a pint of 
ale each with bread and cheese ; while their un- 
married companions were limited to half a pint of 
ale, and left to ap their hunger as they best 
could from their private resources. 
As it was desirable, particularly where these 
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ceremonies were few and far between, to enlist the 
were invited 


, for the parish entries shew the following : 
«Paid the boyes that were whipt, 4s. Paid for 
points for the boyes, 2s.” Poor boys of Chelsea! 
what a merciless age! a the punishment 

administered in error, the two shillings 

.’ This mnemonic expedient seems to 

have been very generally adopted: in Martin’s 
Western Islands of Scotland (1716), we read : ‘ They 
e their boundaries from being liable to 
Sebates their successors thus: they lay a quan- 
i e ashes of burnt wood on the ground, 


on, 
gation might more effectually reach 
the quarter for whith it was chiefly eo The 
lad having received a goodly memorial of the place, 
was allowed to go away, which he did, ing and 
roaring in good style. Requiring a little enlighten- 
ment, one of the most active of the operators said : 
“ He will say to his : * That is the southern 
never forget it, for I was whipped upon it, 
thank God, fifty years ago.’”’ 

The tpg privileges of the boys were 
not confined to the 
stop up street gutters sp @ passers-by, 
to Site each other into a boundary-brook, chase 
one another along the top of a boundary-wall, or 
bump the weakest of their number — a boun- 
dary-post, were among the delectable devices for 
strengthening the youthful memory. Sometimes, 
in the excitement of the hour, they were tempted 
to extend such favours to rs unable to appre- 
ciate the fun and wisdom of the thing; as the 
Walthamstow perambulators did some years ago, 
when coming upon a brother of the rod quietly 
trying his skill and patience on the banks of the 
Lea, they seized upon him, and bumped 
mercilessly, spoiling his sport for that day at least ; 
for which excess of enthusiasm the parish had to 
poy fifty pounds when the indignant angler brought 

action for the assault. We do not hear of such 


SHUSHAN THE PALACE 


Art the beginning of this century, when the field of 
Western Asia was for the first time, in modern 
days, laid open for the exploration of western 
travellers, search was immediately made for every 
object that could enable comparative geographers 
to verify the sites of the most remarkable places of 
which we read, as well in profane as in sacred 
history. Sir John Malcolm, and those who accom- 
panied him in his missions to Persia, left no stone 
unturned to effect this object; and so successful 
were the researches of Macdonald, Kinneir, and 
others, that, in the course of a few years, the veil 
which for hundreds of years had lain over that 
portion of the world was lifted up, and European 
travellers could enjoy the satisfaction of following 
the route of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and 
of standing on the spots which had witnessed the 
captivity of the Children of Israel. 

Amongst the other sites which were made the 
subject of investigation was that of Shushan the 
Palace. From the similarity of the name, it was 
for a time supposed that the modern ruins of Shus 
could be no other than those of the city that, in the 
days of its glory, had witnessed the triumph of Esther 
and the disgrace of Haman. But as new light was 
thrown on the question, it came to be admitted 
that another spot possessed a better claim to be the 
site of ‘the palace’ than did the ruins of Shus. 
Tradition told that at Hamadan—which was iden- 
tified with Ecbatina—there existed an ancient 
tomb, which went by the name of the Sepulchre of 
Esther and of Mordecai. A few weeks ago, I had 
an opportunity of visiting that tomb, and it may 
interest the reader to know in what state it now 
stands. That Hamadan is a city of the utmost 
antiquity, one learns at a glance. The ancient 
avenues, that extend in all directions from the 
town, betoken the presence of a quantity of water 
that could only have been collected in the dry 
plain in the course of many centuries. The 
mounds found within the wide range of the 
walls di from time to time coins of 


below Mount Elocud, contain inscriptions in 
character of the ancient Persian language; and 
lastly, there are Jews there in hundreds, whose 
mealogical tables prove them to have been 
Csenied from Jews who have lived at Hamadan 
many generations back, One of these venerable 
desneiontn of Israel conducted me to the spot, 
which is the object of pilgrimage to so many of 


an 0 space within the 

brick and stone, the entrance to which is 
@ narrow doorway, having a thick door of 


him most | his 


ro doings now a days; and if our 
‘ to take part in the procession, and supplied with|a sample of modern parochial Seneanibalstiona, 
i wands decorated with tags or points, which became | nothing can certainly be said against the ceremony 
i their perquisites at the end of the day. It was| on the score of its riotous tendencies, 
Me customary, too, the better to fix certain spots} oo 
; some gg urchins, and give them a sound 
whipping, ving the indignity afterwards with 
it a few pennies. Such compensation-money figures 
; in the accounts of Chelsea in 1679, and lately 
H supplied a tender-hearted writer in a magazine 
of grave repute with a Peg whereupon to hang 
the following misplaced reflection: ‘The boys of 
Chelsea were sad rascals in the seventeenth cen- 
and put vg ae over the same ; Se. or convey- 
ing the knowl to posterity, they carry some 
boys from both villages next the boundary, and 
there soundly, which they will be sure 
to remem their This 
é practice is still part an _ of Russian per- 
ambulations. Mr Shirley Brooks once 
by ear and was suddenly 
earing a above 
e laughter and shouts of the Goud. Wuthie 
; towards the spot, Mr Brooks beheld a boy Pobre 
flogging as any young gentleman of his age could 
4s desire: ‘everybody was cutting at him; and he 
‘was so hemmed in that he had no chance of escape, 
the less that he was encumbered by his drapery, 
i! 
| and silver, bearing the superscription of Alexander, 
| and of ings who are known to have lourished 
| before the onian conqueror ; tables cut on 
the sides of the rocks in the pic ue valle 
Trace. 
I 
by 
4 


& 
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solid stone, which swings on two hinges. The 
custodian of the place opened this solid safeguard, 
and led us into a outer vestibule, which, 
being partly underground, was damp and dark ; 
but we were not kept long there, for he quickly 
admitted us into the inner ¢. , Where stand two 
sarcophagi, which are those of Esther and of 
Mordecai. The chapel is of small dimensions, 
there being only room to pass between the tombs 
and round them, and to contain a congregation of 
twenty or thirty persons, who assemble here from 
time to time to pray at the shrine of the Hebrew 
princess who was the means of effecting so great 
a deliverance to her people. The tombs themselves 
are of carved wood—I think, walnut—and I was 
told that they did not contain the ashes of the 
dead to whose memory they are raised, but that 
the saints whose names they bear are su to 
lie beneath them. There is nothing ely in 
the fact that the Queen Esther should have 
buried apart from her royal husband, for at the 

resent day the wives of the kings of Persia do not 
find admission into the cha consecrated to 
holding the ashes of the shahs; and the body of 
the successor of Vashti may in all probability have 
been — at her death to the hands of her 
people, and buried in the sepulchre of Mordecai 
the Hebrew. The two tombs are covered with 
inscriptions in the Hebrew tongue, and the walls 
of the chapel which contains them with the names 
of the pilgrims who have come from far and near 
to orm their devotions at the tomb of the 
Hebrew queen. 

I left the chapel with the impression that I had 
never seen anything which gave me so much the 
idea of extreme antiquity. e personal interest 
which attaches to the spot attracts one more than 
the a but vague ideas which are conjured up 
by the knowledge that one is standing on the ruins 
of Babylon, or amidst the sculptured palaces of 
Ninev My guide, seeing the interest I took in 
the place, became more communicative than he 
was inclined to be at first. He said that within 
the memory of ape man a gallows of stone had 
been removed, by orders of the secular authorities 
of Hamadan, and that local and Jewish tradition 
said that that gallows was the same upon which 
the ill-fated Haman had met the death which he 
had designed for the Jew who had refused to 
humble himself to the man who was the foe of the 
exiled Hebrew race. It may be re that these 
traditions justify comparative geographers in assign- 
ing to Hamadan the honour of representing the 
site on which stood Shushan the Palace. 


MAKING THEIR GAME; 
A LIFE-DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. 


THE SECOND AOT. 
Scenz 1x Dover 


‘An! trés-cher, and who, if you please, is Pepi 


Sitting at the window of M. Piers Deverill’s 
chambers in Dover Street, with a great tumbler of 
hock and Seltzer-water at his elbow, and a cigarette 
in his mouth, Emil, Comte Gliska, —— this 
question to his bosom-friend, as latter stood 
before the dressing-glass in the bedroom beyond, 
dressed for the el’s Richmond » and 

ing a dandifie@fiower in the button-hole of 
a Saville Row frock-coat. 


Since his arrival, some ten minutes back, the 
count had indulged in an unusual amount of reflec- 
tion as he sat smoking and sipping his iced drink 
that blazing hot afternoon in his friend’s rooms; 
and this question, put in the count’s most tran- 
quil and indifferent tones, but without the slightest 

ing, seemed to be the result of all that silent 


that rocking-chair by the open flower-filled window, 
had into resolves 
So he asked, between two of Grenade 
tobacco: ‘ Who is Pepita Manoel ?’ 
The sun-shades over the flower-boxes in the 
window made the room dark, and Sir Piers, yet 


table i 
where 
through 
= 


face, 


than ever, when, the next moment, Dev = 
round upon his heel, and came, with an oath 
a curse upon his white, working lips, through the 
— into the sitting-room, straight towards him. 

lainer than all the many feelings that changed 
face betrayed, plainer than rage, and hatred, and 
astonishment, Gliska saw fear, sudden, terrible 
fear, written upon the crisped and blanched features 
of the man, who, leaning one hand: heavily on his 
shoulder, hissed out furiously, but in a whisper, 
and with a shiver of dread: ‘What do you mean 
by speaking to me of her? What do you know? 
Answer me, I say, or by’——— 

* Asses |” Gliska broke in—and the soft voice was 


I repeat my question: Manoel ?’ 
Deverill fell back into the chair behind hi 

and ag se away the cold sweat that had 

to his forehead. 


‘In the Park. More, she passed you so closely 
that her dress ar gat ge ; if you had been one 
whit less occupied wi our belle Cécile, you 
must have felt her breath upon your face—have 


| 
taking of thought. 

On his way to Dover Street from the Row, Emil 
Gliska, bending down his i. face and eyes upon 
the blistering pavement of Piccadilly, and twice 

actually failing to notice 
| from some ing carriage, ought a 
deal, But ten minutes in 
orribly, as though the woman’s name 
he uttered had had power to blast it. 

‘Ah, diable !’ thought the questioner; ‘this 
seems more serious even than I thought. What 
is it? I must know. If he have “— back any- 
thing from are playing, 
it may ruin all; and if you spoil my game, trés- 
cher, gare a toi!’ 

His hard blue eyes watched the other’s face closer 
arsh an enoug now-—' assez i convmé ¢a. 
He disengaged his shoulder from the other's half- 
unconscious clutch, shut the window without rising 
from his rocking-chair, and poinjed to another 

___ | just opposite him. ‘And now,’ he said, smooth] 
again—‘ and now, be you will be on: enough 
She is dead—she has been dead for years !’ 
trés-cher, Gliska responded, 
| before he put his cigarette between his lips again ; 
| ‘ we her, face to face, an hour ago.’ 

Where 
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felt those fierce eyes of hers scorch you like a flame. 
Fortunately, you did not, if the mere mention of 
her name affects you thus. Paul—pshaw! Piers, 
what is this? Who is she?’ 

me 

‘So it seems. At least, she called you by your 
—that is, by his name—Paul.’ : 

‘Alive? Here, in London? And she knew 
me? Yes; she would never forget! But is it she? 
How do you know?’ 

‘ Listen !’ the count said; and then told Deverill 
exactly what had happened in the Row. 

‘She very nearly fainted; not quite. The 
duenna with her made her inhale from her salt- 
bottle, and in a few minutes she opened her eyes 
again. Garbyl—you know that prince of sots—had 
pushed through the little circle that had gathered 
round her ; offered her his arm, as one acquainted 
with her ; and led her away to a carriage that was 
waiting at the corner. 

‘I followed, of course. The sight of you had 
strangely affected this woman with the fierce eyes ; 
it was my business to know at least who she was. 

colonel’s carriage, in which I devoutly ho ou 
were being carried to Brook Street, had indeed 
driven off. You were out of the way. I saw her 
eyes—Dieu! what eyes they are—fling one look 
about her ; then she and the duenna entered their 


Garbyl too ; and they three drove out through the 
into Piccadilly. 

‘ At first, I thought of following her. You see, 
I knew Garbyl would tell her who you were, and 
where to find you. It was to learn that, that she 
had carried him away with her. And I, on my 
side, knew nothing about her; and knew I should 
not see you alone for at least another hour. 

‘ And, I reflected, in an hour a woman like that 
can do much. 

‘But it seems the Sefiora Pepita Manoel is 
known to many here in London. e first man I 
met, Brabazon the Guardsman, told me who she 
was, and where she lived. I have the address here, 
in my pocket-book—97 Thurloe Place, S.W. 

‘But Brabazon the Guardsman could tell me 
nothing more about her; and so I came here to 
wait for you, and to ask you the question I have 
asked you already twice : who is Pepita Manoel?’ 

There was a silence for some minutes after the 
count had ceased to speak. 

Deverill sat there, with his face under better 
command now, and the look of strange terror, that 
had struck his companion so forcibly, half-banished ; 
but he was pale, sombre, anxious, nevertheless. 

Suddenly, he bent forward in his chair, and said, 
in the same low, cautious whisper he seemed to 
have instinctively spoken in since he had heard this 
woman’s name : ‘I will tell you who she is; and 
why she hates me ; and why I fear her, and would 
have her as safely dead as I believed she was. Put 
your head down here, close to mine’ 

The other a! and then, with his lips at 
the count’s ear, erill spoke in a whisper for 
some little while. 

When he had finished, Gliska’s face had grown 
hard and sharpened with the look of anger and 
uneasiness which had come upon it. 

‘That!’ he said—‘I never thought of that, even 
J, when I was thinking what it could be, just now. 
And you kept this from me,’ he went on, in a sort 


Ip, 


brougham ; and, which I did not like at all, ce| ha 


of cold wrath that the other saw for the first time 
—‘ you kept this from me when we were playing 
whee game as this? Imbécile! Triple sot! But 
look to yourself, if I miss my coup by any fault of 
yours. You will have a foe in me as y as 
Manoel, be sure!’ f 

He must have been terribly provoked, Emil, 
Comte Gliska, or he would never so far have lost 
command over himself as to threaten in such plain 
terms as these. Deverill lowered at him in sulky 
defiance. He was rather taken aback by this warning 
rattle of the snake ; but for all his terror just now, 
he was naturally no coward, and by no means 
afraid of Gliska, in any case. Indeed, the first 
shock , he was recovering himself with 
reasonable rapidity; and the count’s last speech 
rather braced his nerves than otherwise. 

‘Don’t talk to me like that again, I advise you,’ 
he said, in a louder tone than he yet “— in. 
‘It’s as well we shouldn't quarrel, you and I, Emil. 
But I ain’t afraid of you, if I am of her; and you’d 
better not threatenme. Partners, like you and me, 
in a game like this, should never do that. And 
I tell you plainly, if I thought you were going to 
come any game of that sort, 1’d’—— 

‘ Allons, allons !’ the other interru his tran- 

uil self again. ‘Say no more, was hasty; 
beg your pardon. There! But 
if I was annoyed, angry? Why 
ere should 
diable 

*I tell you, Deverill answered, mollified, but 
sulky still—‘I tell you I thought she was dead; 

and with her, I knew the secret died too,’ 

* You ought to have made sure she was dead.’ 

‘I thonght I had, I tell you. It may have been 
part of her game to make me think so ; and I did 
think I was free of that cursed 
woman for ever.’ 

‘But how came you to be mixed up with these 
people?’ the count asked, after a little pause. 
‘Conspiracy does not pay now a days, mon cher? 

‘Never mind how I got among ’em!’ Deverill 
returned; ‘that’s a long story. I lived with 
some queer lots in my time, before I knew you, 
Emil. Never mind that. I was let in for this 
affair somehow, and’-— 

* You sold them ?’ 

‘It was my only chance. Dubosc, the chef de 
sureté, offered me that—or Cayenne. Gad! you 
know, when it came to that, I-—— 

‘Of course! I understand. Well? And she, 

‘She was in it. But never suspec er 5 
and nothing happened—not to her, that is. But 
she had a brother, or a lover, or both, among the 

; and he or they were among the déportés. 
That didn’t matter to me, of course ; I had got clear 
away ;and I don’t believe any one of them guessed 
my share in the business. But afterwards, — 
somehow or other, found out or suspected it ; an 
then she swore vengeance on me, as the worse than 
murderer of her brother, or lover, or whoever he 
was, who was rotting in the swamps at Cayenne. 
And I knew the she-devil well enough to feel sure 
she’d keep her oath, whenever she got a chance. 
I kept out of France till I had the news, dul 
authenticated, of her death; and then I felt an 4 


again. 
‘Imprudent. She might,have bequeathed her 
to some one else.’ 

‘She might, for all I cared. I wasn't afraid of 
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the vendetta, I tell you—I was afraid of her— 
afraid of those infernal eyes of hers, not of her 
knife. You saw how your casual mention of her 
name just now knocked me over; and yet you 
know, Emil, whether I’m a coward or not. it 
were a man, I should laugh at it, this notion of a 
vendetta. But this woman—gad!I’d give some- 
thing to know she were dead in earnest this time !’ 

" is only natural. But she happens to be 
alive ; and our business is to see how she affects 
our e. Now, she knows that the person she 
called “ Paul” in the Row this morning is called 
Sir Piers Deverill, and where Sir Piers Deverill 
is to be found, by this time. We will assume that 
Garbyl, or some one else, has told her that much ; 
we may consequently—considering the woman 
with whom we have to deal—expect an attack, or, 
at all events, a reconnaissance, to be made this 
afternoon. We shall have La Sefiora Pepita 
Manoel in this room within the hour, I will bet.’ 

* You think so?’ 

*I hope so, at least. That will at least be a 
plain move. If she does not come, she may have 
made a secret move, which may be very “om 
to us, but which we could only guess at. Yes, on 
the whole, I should be glad to see Pepita here.’ 

You may see her; I won't!’ 


‘I think it better you should not. You are— 


forgive me—hardly fit to face her yet; and 
besides, it is not our best e. The marvellous 
resemblance between yourself and—and our friend 
Paul has deceived her, that is all. But if you told 
her so with your own lips, she would, I fear, hardly 
believe you. I, — , do not expect her to 
believe me, when I tell her so; but I do expect to 
be able to shake her conviction that she saw Paul 
Dorien, who lies duly interred in the Protestant 
cemetery at Calais, in the Park this morning ; and 
to shake the conviction of a woman like Pepita 
will be something.’ 
‘That may do all very well for once, Emil, 
ur seeing her, and my keeping out of the way ; 
t she and I are bound to meet some time or 
— you know—she’ll take care of that ; and 
then’—— 
‘Then there will probably be a scene? Yes, if, 
reviously, I have not made her hear reason, or put 
ne off the sceut. Observe: she only saw you in 
= this morning. Her game is to meet you 
to face ; now, that does not suit us at present, 
because there would be a scene; and we do-not 
wish to have a scene here ; consequently, this is 
what I should advise : that when Pepita Manoel 
comes (if she does come) here presently, she should 
be allowed to enter this room under the impression 
that she is going to find you here—that is, Sir 
Piers Deverill—and that she should find me. You 
can retire into the other room, and, unseen your- 
self, be present at ourinterview. Unless that inter- 
view is of a very different character to what I 
expect, we leave London for Deverill to-morrow, 
by the express at mid-day.’ 
‘What's the use? Shell follow me there’ 
‘Libre a elle! But there we are on our own 
ground. If she makes us ascene there, we can take 
care of ourselves. Her cards will be allthe more 
difficult to play down at Deverill. After all, she 
can only say that you are not Sir Piers Deverill (as 
every one, Monsieur Blount and all, admit you 
are), but one Paul®Dorien, who is legally and 
rage | dead. What of that? Who believe 
? No; marry la charmante Miss Cécile, and, with 


her and the colonel to back us, we may laugh at 
anything La Sefiora Manoel can say. As to what 
she can do—well, we can take care of ourselves, it 
seems to me; established at Deverill, that is. 
Here, it would be more difficult. And then, too, 
I must make our Pepita understand that we are not 
to be annoyed with impunity. Yes, our course 
is clear. You must marry Miss Trevelyan before 
this diablesse shrieks her folly about Paul Dorien 
to all the world. That, I think, she will hardly do | 
till she has met you face to face, especially if she 
and I meet here presently. And we must take care 
she does not see you again till you are too strong 
for her. Marry Cécile as soon as you can—that is 
absolutely necessary now. The colonel, for reasons 
of his own, desires the match ; she will obey him. 
But if any one should throw a doubt on the exist- 
ence of a real Sir Piers Deverill, he might hesi- 
tate; seeing that, Sir Piers dead, and leaving 
no lawful issue, Deverill would be his daughter's 
already. But let that daughter once marry a man 
acknowledged, as you are, to be the real Sir Piers, 
and, whatever happen afterwards, we shall have 
him on our side, for his own sake ; and then we 
shall be too strong for Pepita. The whole affair 
turns on her not seeing ra again till you are Cécile 
Trevelyan’s husband. Forewarned as we are, we 
ought to be at least a match for her in finesse.’ 

*T ain't, I know!’ 

‘I think J am, though. Leave her to me. We 
must win this game, mon cher. The money we 
want in case of accident can only be raised—raised 
at once, that is—by the final settlement of all 
question as to the Deverill succession, through your 
marriage with one, who, failing you and your 
lawful issue, is the heiress. No one would advance 
us a penny on the estate while yours is merely a 
life-interest in it. But marry Miss Trevelyan, and 
you are in every sense safe, and we can raise 
what we please. Neither Pepita nor any one else 
must be allowed to stop this match. Now, we go 
down to Deverill to-morrow. The colonel and his 
daughter leave town this week. The Priory is 
close to Deverill. She ought to be your fiancée in 
ten days from now, at the latest.—You shake your 
head. Bah! you have only toask, andhave. Yes, 
there is the lawyer cousin, Monsieur l’Avocat ; but 
then there is the colonel too; and the colonel 
is anxious, very anxious, to call Sir Piers Deverill 
his son-in-law. The colonel shews his hand too 
much. He has reasons, strong reasons, I can see, 
for memeg Oe affair; he has his little too 
in thi ou could be married in a month.’ 

‘Well, we'll see. You're right,"Emil.—But this 
infernal woman, what are we to do about her? How 
can I keep out of her way for a whole month ?’ 

The count’s eyes ned ominously, and his 
teeth set tight. 

‘You shall,’ he said slowly; ‘or we will put 
her out of yours.’ 

‘I wish the devil something, or some one, would |’ 
muttered the other viciously. 

Half an hour passed away. The two men sat 
talking in low tones still. en Gliska looked at 
his watch. : 

‘Half-past three, he said; ‘she has had time 
to arrange her plan, whatever it is. She ought 
to be here by this time, if she means to come at all 
—Ah! what was that ?’ 

His sharp ears had marked the sudden stop in 


the roll of wheels, as a carriage was pulled up short 
at the curbstone in the 
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He rose quickly, and lifted the window he had 


closed, and looked cautiously out from the screen of 


the flower-boxes. <A glance sufficed. He drew in 
his head with the air of one who had seen what 
be looked to see. 

‘I was right, trés-cher!’ he whi : ‘she is 
there, below.—Go in there, before Clarke comes up 
with her wre It is as well.he should not see 
you here, drop the portiére carefully, so that 
you can see as well as hear what is pls ye 

‘Is—is it she, Pepita?’ Dev in a 
nervous whisper. 

A knock was heard at the street-door below. 

‘ Listen !’ said the count, holding up his fat fore- 
finger ; ‘you can catch her voice here at the window. 
There !—Do you recognise it? Not easy to mistake 
that voice, one would say.’ And a voice was heard 
at that moment at the street-door, — 
— the hall-porter, if Piers Deverill 


seen. 
Sir Piers, listening above, turned pale when he 
heard it. 
ry An. - 
Quest-ce @ dire, ga?’ Gliska returned, with an 


ironical shoulder-shrug. ‘I thought she was aski 
for Sir Piers Deverill. Any =antihe chose to loo’ 


in your Post-office Directory could do the same— | himself 


could he not? Allons! Don’t talk folly. Quick! 
Here is a from her on its way up-stairs. 
Into that room, and leave Sefiora Pepita to me.’ 

The other obeyed mechanically. The heavy 
velvet portiéres closed upon him, just as a tap came 
at the door of the sitting-room ; and Count Gliska, 
swinging lazily»to and fro in his rocking-chair, 
if he had done nothing else 
for the last hour, bade the knocker come in; and 
the hall-porter’s long-suffering slave, a meek youth, 
in a. ww green uniform with sugar-loaf buttons, 
ente 


A lady was below, who wished to see Sir Piers ; 


and she sent up this. 
‘This’ was a twisted scrap of paper, which lay 
in the centre of the meek page’s salver. 


‘For Sir Piers?’ the count said carelessly, eye- 
ing the missive like a hawk the while. ‘Ah! well; 
Sir Piers is not ng ony at present; I will see what 
it is, James” He untwisted it, and read the 
three lines it contained in the twinkling of an eye. 
‘Very good,’ he said; ‘either Sir Piers or myself. 
You may ask the lady to come up, James.’ 

Which James instantly went and did, in so 
many words. The consequence of which was that, 
as the count had intended, the fierce-eyed Judith 
of the Row came straight into the shaded room, 
and found a smiling, courteous, pale 
whom she didn’t ew the least in the wo 
The door closed behind her, before she was fully 
aware of the fact that the rather stout individual 
before her, who was smoothing his moustache with 
a twisted scrap of paper, was decidedly not Sir 
Piers Deverill. The count flashed his pale e 
and teeth at her with feline enjoyment of 

* Yes, yes,’ he thought, ‘it is not with him, but 
with me will have to do; po es 
scarcely seem to like the I think,’ 

‘Who are you?’ demanded the visitor abruptly, 
not to say angrily. ‘I asked to see Sir Pies 
Deverill, They told me he was at home.’ 

‘A mistake on the part of the worthy but 


incapable person in the hall, which I cannot regret, 
inasmuch as it has procured me the felicity of 
beholding Madame!’ ejac with ironical 
d spread gracefully over that portion of his 
snowy waistcoat beneath which his heart was 
anatomically supposed to be situated. 

* You?’ e said, with curling lips, favour- 
ing him with an unpleasant glance of the fiery 
eyes; ‘and who are you?’ 

‘The intimate and confidential friend of Sir Piers 
Deverill, Madame. I am the Comte Gliska’ 

‘Gliska !’ she repeated. ‘Ah! you are the Comte 
Gliska? the man whose name I saw in the news- 
papers’ account of the—death’ (she laid an emphasis 
on that last word which made the other smile)— 


‘the death of Paul Dorien ?’ 

‘The same, Madame! Poor Paul! It was a 
shocking affair !’ 

‘I remember !’ she muttered, as she had 


not heard his last remark: ‘and you are he? 
Gliska. I think I shall know you for the future.’ 

‘Madame does me too much honour!’ he 


grinned. 
she continued sternly, ‘it is not 
with you I wish to speak. Where is he who calls 


Sir Piers Deverill ?’ 
The count his shoulders again. 
‘Madame must on me if I fail to understand 
her. As I have y had the honour of hinting 


‘It is not true: he is here’ She glanced my 2 
round the room; the count standing before 
~——s. as though in amused wonder at his 
visitors behaviour. Her eyes rested on the hea 
portiére between the room in which they were 
the —~ -rooms beyond. ‘He is there!’ she 
said suddenly ; and she moved straight across to 
the curtained opening. 

Suddenly as she had spoken, and swiftly as she 
had moved, the count had reached the opening first. 

‘One moment,’ he said tranquilly as ever. ‘ Deli- 
cacy forces me to inform on that the room 
stood, th his ld: his 
» He with his shoulders up to his ears, 
his hands outsp between ne and the velvet 
screen she had stretched out her own hands to tear 
aside, so as to prevent her touching it. Only for 
a moment, of course—Madame was hardly to be 
beaten so easily—but that moment had sufficed. 
The count’s s med sense caught the faint click 
of the door of a bath-room in the panelling of the 
room beyond the iéres he was ing; and he 
knew that Deverill had had time, th to his 
little maneuvre, to make good his retreat. 

‘Madame will hardly persevere ?’ he said irri- 
tatingly. 


and 


‘Let me pass!’ she said ; and her gloved 
long, lithe, and sw fell on his shoulder 


Ah, diable!’ he muttered, ‘ what a wrist!’ 

But his native politeness stood to him yet. 

‘Since Madame ap determined to “ee 4 
herself, she will permit me to assist her,’ he sai 
And as the fierce-eyed one tore aside one curtain 
wrathfully, the count made the other slide noise- 
iy AO, and the room beyond was fairly dis- 


As the count had said, it was a bedchamber, an 
elaborately got up bachelor’s bedchamber ; and 


there was absolutely no one in it, A door beyond 
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stood open. The count’s strange visitor spran 

seme gy and found herself on the threchold 
of a little tabagie, with its low divans, and cane 
lounges, and cunningly devised fautewils, and other 
means and appliances to boot for the cultivation of 
the dolce; but deserted also. There was no other 


room ; and she turned back, baffled, beaten, savage, 


to meet the ironically deprecating glance of the 
Comte Gliska, as he Pex mere forward, and 
with his fat white hands outsp to their very 
uttermost, still, in the doorway of the first room. 

‘May I venture to inquire whether Madame is 
satisfied at last of the truth of my statement of just 
now, that my friend, Sir Piers Deverill, was absent?’ 
Emil inquired softly. 

She swept by him, more Judith-like than ever, 
he thought, into the cool shaded apartment where 
he had received her. 

‘No!’ she returned curtly. ‘But no matter. 
I can say what I came to say to him, to you.’ 

«Too flattering !” he murmured : ‘I am all atten- 
tion. First, though, with Madame’s permission, 
and from motives which she will no doubt appre- 
ciate, I will re-close the portiére ;’? which he did; 
then he rolled forward a chair. ‘ Will not Madame 
be seated ?” 

Madame preferred to stand where she was, it 
seemed. 

He came back to’ his old place near the window, 
and remained standing too, leaning against the 
framework, prepared to listen attentively to what 
she was going to say. 


‘Years ago,’ she —. abruptly, ‘I knew this- 
man who calls himself Sir Piers Deverill, by the 


name of Paul Dorien. I knew him so well, that 
I recognised him this morning in the Park, at 
once.’ 

Polite incredulity was plainly expressed on her 
listener’s pale 

‘Permit me,’ he in’ . I under- 
stand now the mistake, the perfectly natural mis- 
take under which Madame is labouring. Madame 
was acquainted with our poor Paul, Pape >; 
and she has read the report of his death at Calais, 
three months in the newspapers ; and in my 
friend Sir Piers Deverill she fancies—for Madame 
will see directly that it is am fancy—she fancies 
she recognises her friend, Paul Dorien. And yet, 
Paul Dorien—poor Paul !—is actually dead and 
buried ; and can be legally, if there be need, proved 
to be so—yes, proved to be so. Madame has been 
deceived by a resemblance which existed between 
the two persons—a resemblance which I have my- 
self often remarked, but which must be even more 
striking than I thought, since it has misled one of 
such perspicacity as Madame. It could not have been 
Paul Dorien whom Madame saw this morning, 
because the ‘said Paul is dead.’ 

‘Do you think I will believe that? Believe you 
rather than my own eyes ?” 

‘That must, of course, be as Madame pleases. 
I would only venture to hint to Madame, that 
what I say is capable of legal proof; and that 
what Madame er rashly asserts, is pure fan- 
tasy. Ido not of course know what were Madame’s 
relations with our deceased Paul—indeed, I never 
remember to have heard him even mention 
Madame’s name’ (he glanced at the scrap of paper 
he still held in his hand); ‘but,’ he continued, 
‘Madame doubtless took steps, prompted by her 
interest in the defunct, to assure herself that the 
-report of his death, under the circumstances stated 


in the new: rs, was correct? And I presume 
Madame wn that’—— 

‘Till I saw him this morning,’ she broke in; 
‘then I knew that the report was a lie—that Paul 
Dorien was alive—and that he was playing, under 
another name, some such dark e as he has 
played all his life. I have learned since what that 
game is, and I have sworn to cross it’ 

‘Really?’ the count’s shoulders sh ‘Then 
I gather that Madame’s relations with the person 
whom my regard for truth alone compels me to 
contradict Madame by styling Paul Dorien, were 
not of the most amiable kind. It is a vengeance, a 
vendetta, perhaps, which Madame would propose 
to herself, if the said Paul Dorien were, fortunately 
or unfortunately, alive ?’ 

How those fiery eyes gleamed when he spoke of 
vengeance! The count took that look he got for his 
answer, and went on, 


‘But, Paul Dorien being dead, I sw Madame 
will hardly be capable of 
to my friend, Sir Piers Deverill, merely on account 
of an accidental likeness which he to her 
enemy ?” 

‘Enough of this!’ she hissed out. ‘Do you 
think I am to be fooled so easily! I tell you I 
knew him—knew him; though I had indeed 
believed him so really dead, that I thought at first 
he had risen from his grave. I heard the name he 
went by—I remembered that name in connection 
with his sup death—I heard, too, who that 
fair-haired girl was, by whose side he walked; and 
I guessed the game he was playing. I did not 
know then that you were his partner now, as you 
have been all through; but I tell you, as I came 
to tell him, that I am able, and that I have sworn, 
to unmask, and defeat, and destroy him; and that 
woe be to you if you come between us.’ 

She lifted her hand in her passionate wrath, her 
fierce eyes all aflame, and the hot Spanish blood 
in her red upon her cheeks and brow, as though 
she were renewing the oath of vendetta she had 


sworn. 

Gliska looked at her coolly, but eppreciatively. 

‘What a handsome diablesse it is!’ he thought. 
‘She would be superb upon the stage; but she is 
capable of becoming rather dangerous in real life. 
Fortunately, the ay nego creature is a fool, or 
she would scarcely shew me her hand as she has 
done. I know her deadliest thrust now; it will 
be hard if I cannot parry it.’ Then he said aloud: 
‘Madame will permit me to tell her that all she 
has done me the honour to observe would be very 
admirable at the Ambigu or the Porte St Martin; 
but that here, in this room, it is somewhat misplaced. 
It would seem that, deceived by a resemblance, of 
which she was not previously aware, between a 
person who is dead, and who was unfortunate 
enough to have incurred Madame’s displeasure, 
and a person living, who is an utter stranger to 
her in reality, Madame ‘proposes to herself to 
annoy, and interfere with the plans of the latter, 
even after the explanation which I have had the 
honour of giving her. That Madame (to use her 
own remarkable words) has sworn to unmask, and 
defeat, and destroy this person, Sir Piers Deverill, 
whose friend I have the happiness to be. More- 
over, Madame threatens me with a similar fate 
if I stand between her and the (absolutely inno- 
cent) victim she requires. I think this is the case. 
Good! Then I have only to remark that Madame 


is quite at liberty, as, in this land of liberty, we all ih 
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are, to act as she pleases; subject—I entreat 
Madame’s attention to this—subject to the law.’ 
nae law !’ she sneered ; ‘you talk to me of the 

‘Certainly,’ he responded. ‘I am an honest man : 
the law is dear to such, Madame ; for the law is 
their safeguard. To that 
—under its protection my friend, Sir Piers, will put 
himself—in the event of your thinking fit to annoy 
either of us. In short, he concluded, changing his 
tone suddenly and sharply when he thought the 
right moment was come—‘in short, e, 
interfere with us—and look to yourself !’ 

She met the evil look that grew swiftly into 
his eyes unflinchingly enough. 

*You would not dare !’ she said ; ‘the law would 
help me to unmask you both !’ 

ow, if you please aul Dorien is ; 
Sir Piers Deverill, legally alive, and in posession 
of his ancestral estate ; you, for all we know, are 
a mad woman. What is the proof of what you 
would doubtless say? An codieutsl resemblance 
between two people, against one of whom, you have, 
you admit, vowed a vendetta—nothing more.’ 

‘You are wrong: there is something more ?’ 

*What ?” 

* You will see, when the time comes,’ she said. 

‘Ah! diable !’ thought the count; ‘ what is this ? 
Has ~ told me everything? What has he kept 


‘And this fair-haired girl, if she knew?’ she 
went on. 

* What should she know ?’ 

‘What I could tell her’ 

‘And you think she would believe you ? that 
the credit and the honour of an o> gentleman 
can be destroyed by such as you? You think, he 
went on, drawing close to her, and hissing the words 
in her ear in a coldly venomous whisper—‘ you 
think that I will allow you to interfere with my 
plans—to cross a game you tell me I have begun 
to play? No! Do, say, what you please. Only 
I warn you again, look well to yourself, before 
you measure swords with me. We are strong; we 
shall crush you. And, if all you in your foll 
imagine, were really true, we could afford to laug 
at you. When I saw your name written here, it 
recalled to me certain circumstances that happened 
four or five years ago; it recalled to me the affaire 
Martini, do you know ?’ 

‘Ah!’ she 

‘You understand, I see. I wondered—oddly 
enough, you will say—whether Pepita Manoel and 
Majiuela Portarez were identical. Dubosc, 
chef de sureté, ld-bas, has made one or two little 
discoveries since 1859. I think he would be glad 
to have a chance of deciding the question I put 
to myself when I saw your name on this paper. 
It rests, the count concluded, in his softest tones 
again—‘ with Madame whether Monsieur Dubosc 
have that chance or no—Ah! Madame feels the 
heat? Permit me. A glass of water?’ 

He poured one out from a carafe on the tabl 
and held it out to her. She struck his han 
furiously with hers, and dashed the glass upon 
the floor. 

‘Ah!’ she crie@ hoarsely, ‘you threaten me 
with that? Then J tell look to yourself—to 
porque ond him: there is War to the knife between 
us 


‘A‘VEspagnole?’ the count laughed sweetly. ‘By 


all means! Madame will allow me to open the 
door for her!’ 

But she had opened it, and was gone. Gliska 
shut it again carefully. As he turned, Deverill 
came out from between the portiéres of the inner 
room, white and shaking. ‘Damnation!’ he cried; 
‘what were you doing to threaten her ?’ 

Playi our game, trés-cher. I threatened 
nothing which I could not perform. Putting what 
I knew, and what you told 1 me, about the affaire 
Martini together, I guessed who Pepita Manoel 
was, without much trouble. She will think twice 
before she risks the harm I could do her by one 
word to Dubose. But she is us just now, 
I admit; and we must have her looked to. Will 

ou send for a commissionnaire, while I write a 
ittle note to a friend of mine ?’ 

The count seated himself at a davenport, and 
filled half a sheet of note-paper with cipher, folded 
and sealed it neatly; as he did everything; and 
then, as he lit a fresh cigarette, and po some 
more hock into his tumbler, ‘ Allons!’ he said 
gaily; ‘ the ie is ours still, though our adver- 
saries have changed. Yet, like a wise man, I am 
going to ask a good player’s help, you see.’ He 
nodded towards the coed paper on the daven- 
port. The good player to whom the invitation 
was addressed was: ‘ Mr Mathias, Devereux Court, 
Temple.’ 

Deverill glanced at it, but his face lost little 
whi th leaning forward 

* Paul, whi e count, ing forward over 
the table, and with a cloud on his smooth face too, 
‘what did she mean by “ other proof ?”’ 

For all answer, the man he spoke to unfastened 
the gold button of his wristband, and pushed back 
the sleeve of the shirt and of the ified Saville 
Row frock-coat up to the elbow. ‘She meant that!’ 
he said. 

The count craned forward over the table, looked 
at the strange indelible mark on the smooth white 
flesh of the other’s left arm, and dropped back 
into his chair with a savage anathema. 


OUR FIRST LOST. 

Two little waxen hands, 

Folded soft and silently ; 
Two little curtained eyes 

Looking out no more for me ; 
Two little snowy cheeks, 

Dimple-dented nevermore ; 
Two little trodden shoes, 

That will never touch the floor. 


Two little snowy wings 
Softly flutter to and fro ; 
Two tiny childish hands 
Beckon still to me below ; 
Two tender angel eyes 
Watch me ever earnestly ; 
Through the loopholes of the stars, 
Baby’s looking out for me. 
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